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DOROTHY AND 

THE MAJOR. 


“Oh, Tom, I do hope father won't go 
to law with old Major London! It’s 
had enough as it is, but that will make 
it ever so much worse. I met Kate in 
the postoffice yesterday and she pre¬ 
tended not to see me.’’ 

Tom Hartwood rapped the iron from 
the plane he was using, and began to 
whet it on the oilstone. 

“I’m with you, Dorothy,” he said, 
“but what are you going to do about 
it? Father has settled it in his mind 
that the Major is wrong, and lie’s go¬ 
ing to law about it down here in Ala¬ 
bama just the same as he would back 
in New Hampshire. He isn’t bitter 
about it, but he can’t see why the Ma¬ 
jor should be.” 

“I know,” replied Dorothy. “But the 
Major is bitter; he’d be untrue to all 
his traditions if he wasn’t. Going to 
law with anybody down here is just 
like a declaraton of war. The neigh¬ 
bors take it up on both sides, and 
there’s no end of trouble. Just look at 
the Peterses and the Reeds! They’re 
ready to fly at each other just like cats 
and dogs all the time.” 

Tom laughed. 

“If it comes to that it will be pretty 
one-sided with us,” he said. “The Lon¬ 
dons used to own the whole valley be¬ 
fore the war, and they set the pace 
for nearly everybody in it now. And 
as between the blue-blooded old Ma¬ 
jor and a despised Yankee farmer, 
who persists in plowing deeper than 
his neighbors, and making money 
when everybody else is losing it—” 

“Now, Tom, you know that isn’t 
fair. We couldn’t have been treated 
better anywhere than we were two 
years ago, when we came here with 
mother sick and father discouraged, 
and everthing so dreadfully dreary 
and—and tacky. Everybody was just 
as kind and thoughtful as could be. 
They never asked where we came 
from, and they didn’t seem to care.” 

“It costs a pet prejudice or two, 
but you’re right, little sister. There 
is no North nor South any more. But 
that doesn’t help us out of our tangle 
with the Major.” 

“No; and it’s such a little thing—a 
foot and a half of land on one side of 
an old field!” 

The young girl slipped down from 
her perch on the bench and went out 
into the sweet May sunshine. She was 
a born peacemaker, and the threatened 
trouble made her heart ache. 

Her gaze went afield again, and 
sought and found a stooping figure in 


the distance. She thought it was her 
father, and went around through the 
orchard and out into the lane, mean¬ 
ing to take him unawares and to try 
once more to dissuade him from his 
purpose. She came out opposite the 
bent figure in a thicket of old field 
pines, and gave a little start of sur¬ 
prise when she discovered that the 
delver in her father’s field was Major 
Loudon’s grizzled old house servant. 

‘Why, Uncle Pete,” she said; “what 
are you doing here?” 

“I’se a-doin’ what ol’ Marse Loudon 
sent me ter do, Miss Dor’thy; and I’s 
a-wishin’ eve’y minute dat dishyer 
spade brek off short up to de han’le,” 
said the old negro. 

“Does my father know you are 
here?” she asked. 

“No’m, I s’pect he don’t. But I rec¬ 
kon he gwine to find out ’fore long. I 
lies been watcliin’ for him ter come 
farin’ dishyer way wd his gun eve’y 


minute.” 

“You needn’t be afraid. My father 
doesn’t settle his difficulties with a 
gun. And, any how,he wouldn’t say 
anything to you.” 

“I’s gwine tell you somepin, Miss 
Dor’thy, but you mus’n’t never let on 
dat I tol’ hit. 01’ Marse Loudon he 
been hear in’ dat your pa gwing do dis 
an’ dat an’ t’other, an’ he get pow’ful 
troubled in his min’. He done lot on 
to young Marse Percy like lie gwine to 
run your pa cl’ar off’m dishyer place 
’fore he get Trough wid him.” 

“Why, Uncle how could he do that?” 

“Deed, I don’t know dat. Miss Dor’ 
thy. ’Pears like de white folks can do 
mos’ anything dey wants ter. He 
says somepin ’bout some ol’ deed dat 
ain’t been s’rend'ed yit; an’ when he 
Tow dat, young Percy he cles up an’ 
r’ar back, and Missy Kate she let on 
like she gwine to cry. Den ol’ Marse 
Robbut look like he gwine ter brek 
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someptn, an’ fioiler at me ter tek 
spade an* go dig dem postes-holes.” 

Dorothy turned away sick at heart. 
She remembered something about a 
flaw in the title; that there was an 
unrecorded gap in the transfers of the 
farm dating back to its purchase by 
some former owner many years ago. 

And now, out of this trivial conten¬ 
tion over a bit of land barely wide 
enough to carry the boundary fence, 
was to grow a monstrous injustice 
which was to turn them out of house 
and home! Dorothy’s breath came 
thick at the thought, but she was a 
brave girl, and she hastened home to 
do what she might before it should be 
too late. 

She found her father in the stable 
putting the haunt as ou one of the 
horses. There was stern determination 
written in every line of the fine old 
face. 

“Where are you going, father?” she 
asked. 

“To town to swear out a warrant 
against Loudon for trespass,” was the 
curt reply. “Pie has sent his man over 
to move that line fence. 

“Oh, father, I wish you wouldn’t! 
And on Memorial Day, too! Surely we 
can afford to be generous on this day, 
of all others.” 

For a moment she thought she had 
won. He paused with the bridle on 
his arm, grasping the horse’s forelock. 
Then he shook his head and slipped 
the bridle into place. 

“it’s no use, Dorothy, girl. It’s got 
to come, sooner or later, and I’d rather 
have it done and over with.” When 
the sulky disappeared over the final 
hill she opened the gate and walked 
aimlessly in the opposite direction. 

She came out of the forest at the 
foot of the mountain into an open 
space which appeared to be an old 
field long uncultivated. It was in the 
little depression between the knoll 
and the mountain, and the Loudon 
orchard ran down to its farther edge. 
She could see the roof of the great 
house above the trees in the orchard, 
and thinking to save time she cut 
across the old field toward the road. 

In midpassage she came upon a low, 
curving mound, grass-grown and half 
hidden in a thicket of old-field pines. It 
was the remains of an old breastwork, 
and between the horns of the curve 
were seven graves. Only one of them 
were marked, and she knelt to read 
the inscription on the plain white 
headstone: 

Sacred to the memory of 

Captain Robert Percy Gordon 
who, with six members of 
his command gave up his life 
on this spot 
September 6th, 1863, 
while resisting the advance 
of the 

Federal Army of Xnvason. 

Dorothy’s eyes were swimming when 
she finished. She was altogether on 
the other side: two uncles and her 
grandfather were of this same “Army 
of Invasion,” and these three slept 
among the heroes in the National 

Cemetery at Chattanooga; but true 
heroism knows no political creed, and 
the tears came quickly when she pic¬ 
tured this little band of seven men ly¬ 
ing behind the rude breastworks and 
yielding up their lives freely in the 
cause which they believed to be right. 

“Poor fellows,” she said softly. “All 
these years you’ve been lying here for¬ 
gotten in this lonelv spot, and it is 
left for the daughter of those who 
fought against you to do you honor.” 

Swiftly and with deft fingers she 
twined the starry azaleas into seven 
wreaths and laid them reverently up¬ 
on the sunken mounds, reserving the 
last for the grave of the Captain. 


When she rose her eyes were brim¬ 
ming again, and she saw but indis¬ 
tinctly the martial figure of the old 
Major, standing in an attitude of rev¬ 
erence, with bowed head, the tips of 
his huge white mustache twitching 
curiously, and he seemed to be strug¬ 
gling for speech, and without knowing 
why her heart went out to him. 

“My dear young lady,” he began, 
but something choked him and he had 
to try again. “Do you know who 
these men were? They were rebels; 
they died fighting for the ‘Lost 
Cause.’ ” 

“I know,” she said simply; “but they 
thought it Tvas right, and they were 
brave men.” 

The tip of the fierce white mustache 
twitched again, and the Major took off 
his broad-brimmed hat with the most 
stately courtesy. 

“Tell me, Miss Dorothy, did you 

come here to-” He could not finish, 

and she answered the unspoken ques¬ 
tion. 



AT THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


“Not purposely,” she said. “I had 
been gathering wild flowers, and I 
came here quite by accident. I didn’t 
know there was anyone buried here.” 

The Major cleared his throat and 
came around to stand beside her. 

“We buried them just where they 
fell; it seemed most proper and fitting. 
They were on the picket line, and the 
order to fall back never reached 
them.” 

“Did you—did you know any of 
them?” she faltered. 

The erect figure of the old soldier 
unbent at the question and the Major 
choked again. 

“They were all neighbors of mine,” 
he rejoined; “and this boy—this Cap¬ 
tain Robert Percy Gordon—was my 
sister’s son and my name-child.” 

She started back at the word, and 
the miserable boundary wrangle came 
to its own again. 

“Then this is your land! these are 
your—please forgive me, Major Lou¬ 
don; I didn’t know!” 

The stately old man put on his hat 
with a bow Lord Chesterfield might 
have envied . “It’s getting right late, 
Miss Dorothy. Will you permit me to 
see you safe to your father’s house?” 

Five minutes later they were cross¬ 
ing the road in front of the farmhouse, 
and the Major’s hand was on the gate 
latch when Dorothy’s father drove up 
in the sulky. 

“Good evening, NeighborHartwood,” 
said the Major genially. “I just found 
your little gyerl here projecting around 
jn rny field, and I took the liberty, suh. 


of seeing her safe £t hdme. " 

John Hartwood was a man of few 
words, but he climbed down from the 
sulky and made the proper acknowl¬ 
edgment of thanks. 

“And while I am here,”’ the Major 
went on, “there’s a little matter of jus¬ 
tice I’d like to set right. A good many 
years ago when I sold off this place to 
old Jett' Anderson, there was a de¬ 
ferred payment which was never 
made. Instead of taking a mortgage 
I merely withheld the deed; and wiien 
old Jeff died the matter was lost sight 
of—lost sight of completely, sah, till 
the other day when I happened to run 
across the deed among some old pa¬ 
pers. It has just occurred to me, sah, 
that you need this deed to make your 
title good.” 

“And about that contemptible little 
boundary matter; two or three feet 
more or less shouldn’t be allowed to 
come betwixt good neighbors. Let 
your fence stand right where it is, 
sah.” 

Whereat John Hartwood found 
speech at last. “No,” he said firmly. 
“I was all wrong in that, Major—all 
wrong from the beginning, and I hope 
you’ll find it in your heart to forgive 
me. 1 examined the survey again to¬ 
day, and its just the other way around; 
I’m ou your land a foot and eight 
inches, and--” 

The interrruption was the upcoming 
of old Uncle Peter, spade on shoulder. 
^“Evenin’, Miss Dor’thy; evenin’ 
Marse Ha’twood; evenin’, Marse Itob- 
but. I done dig all dem postes- 
holes-” 

The Major broke in with an explo¬ 
sion: 

“Why, you w T hite-headed old scoun- 
d’el!—go back thali and fill up those 
holes before I skin you alive, sah! Ap¬ 
pears to me you’re getting mighty 
childish in your old age—it does, for a 
fact!” 

Dorothy slipped aw f ay in the midst 
of the explosion. The twilight was 
mellowing into the night when she 
reached the graves in the old rifle pit, 
but there was light enough to serve 
her purpose. When she had added her 
thank-offering of roses to the wreaths 
of azaleas she had put there before, 
she stood beside the grave of the 
young Captain. 

“Good-night,” she said softly. “On 
that awful September morning long 
ago you fought against us, but to-day 
you fought for us. “Good-night, brave 
soldiers.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 



O’HARA’S EAMOtTS VERSE. 


Requires Conraije. 

“If I am not mistaken,” she said, 
he is thinking seriously of marriage.” 

“Very likely.” he replied, in his 
abrupt, masculine w r ay. “He always 
was a courageous boy.”—Chicago Post, 
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HE HELPED TO PUT IT THERE. 


The sun broke bright that morning at 
the foot of San Juan hill, 

And round the placid little lake oui 
men were massing fast; 

The colors of the Sixth hung low, for 
all the air was still, 

We were going to face the enemy—at 
last. 

To our right we heard the booming of 
our cannon at Caney, 

And from El Poso’s pleasant slope the 
shells began to fly, 

But we waited there a moment; then 
the fellows cleared the way 
And the flag went by. 

’Twas hades broken loose that morning 
from the pits on San Juan hill; 
The fire, the smoke, the sudden cries, 
the misery of war; 

’Twas a scramble up to death to go, but 
go we did until 

We w r ere half way there, exhausted, 
wounded sore. 

Then a halt for breath a minute while 
the hail of lead swept through 
Each blood-bespattered rank; they 
fell in agony and pain, 

But a cheer, a scramble up the height, 
’twas a task for gods to do, 

And the flag went on again. 

The sun shone fair that morning onjthe 
top of San Juan hill, 

And there, where dead and dying lay, 
upon its very crest, 

Old* Glory’s blue and crimson stood; a 
glorious sight, to fill 
With joy and love each soldier’ 
swelling breast. 

Oh, many died that it might wave, an l 
many a wife weeps sore 
For dreary home and orphans ard <1 
life of widowed care, 

But a whisper from her patriot hear 
brings comfort to her door— 
“He helped to put it there.” 

-John R. Rathom. 


UNCLE DAVID’S - - 

BROTHER. 


When Alice came down stairs she 
found her Great-Uncle David sitting in 
the parlor alone, and very grave and 
still, says a writer in the Youth’s Com¬ 
panion. He had on his beautiful blue 
uniform with its shining buttons, and 
his sword, and the broad-brimmed 
hat with its gold lace, lay on the table 
beside him. Alice went over to the 
big chair where he sat for her morn¬ 
ing kiss. The old man put his hand 
upon her shoulder and looked down at 
her so long and so strangely that she 
felt a little afraid. 

“My dear,” he said at length, “I 
want to tell you a little story this 
morning. I know you will remember 
it, and every year when this day 
comes you will think of the man I am 
going to tell you about One day a 
long, long time ago the new T s came 
that the President had called for men 
to go and tight for the flag. The first 
man in the town to say he would go 
was my brother Henry. Then I said 
I would go, too. 

“It was very grand when we 
marched aw r ay in our new uniforms, 
with our shining guns. The bands 
played and everybody cheered us, and 
we felt very proud and brave. 

“But one night, after we had been 
away for a long time and had fought 
in many battles, our regiment was 
waked up at midnight and marched 
forward to be ready for a great battle 
that was coming m the morning. 

“The cannon began to boom by day¬ 
light, and in a little while the bullets 
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were buzzing through the woods like 
great bumblebees, and big shells 
screamed through the trees, and the 
men were falling nil around us. Clouds 
of smoke hid everything, so we could 
see only a little way. 

“The enemy fought very bravely, 
but after a time we began to drive 
them back a little, and at length we 
were ordered to make a charge. We 
started on the run, everybody cheer¬ 
ing. Henry and I side by side. Just 
before we reached the ridge where the 
enemy were waiting for us I felt a 
sharp sting in my side, and everything 
grew black and I fell. 

“When I came to it was dark. I 
was lying in a little wood, and could 
see the stars shining through the 
trees. I got up and tried to walk, but 
I couldn’t stand. I thought if I could 



get to the edge of the wood some one 
might find me, so I crawled along 
slowly. By and by 1 saw a man sit¬ 
ting with his back against a tree, and 
it was Henry. Just think, dear, how 
glad 1 was to see him. He was wound¬ 
ed, too, but I did not know then how 
badly. 

“We had been talking a few minutes 
when we heard a groan from a clump 
of bushes behind us. Henry crawled 
over and found a man in a gray uni¬ 
form, badly hurt, and calling piteously 
for water. Neither of us had a drop. 
Henry crawled back and sat with me 
by the tree a little while, but he could 
not rest for thinking of the poor man 
in the bushes, who was dying for a 
drink of water. 

“Over to the right we could hear 
a little running brook, and Henry 
started to crawl to it. He could only 
move very slowly, he was so weak 
from his wounds; but he never stopped 
or complained .He just dragged him¬ 
self along until he reached the brook. 

“The bank was high and steep, and 
he did not have strength to climb 
down; but he lay on the edge and low¬ 
ered his canteen by a cord, and when 
it was full he drew it up. Then he 
crawled back to the man in gray and 
gave him the waiter. The poor fellow 
was so glad he cried, and he made my 
brother tell him his name and where 
he lived. 

“Henry cravded back to the tree and 
lay dowm beside me. We began to 
talk of our home, and by and by he 
asked me to sing, and I did; and 
Henry sang a little, too, and then the 
wounded man in gray took up the song 
in his poor weak voice. But before 
long we heard him mourning for water 
again, and Henry dragged himself to 
the brook and got him some more, till 
he grew quiet. 

“I must have fallen asleep then. 
When I waked, some men who had 
come to search for the wounded were 
bending over me. I looked ujl arptind 


hut 1 could not see Henry. Then the 
men looked and. found him near the 
brook. 

“He-was cold and still, my dear, but 
in his hand w r as the canteen, which he 
was trying to fill again for his wound¬ 
ed enemy. God had called him in the 
night. You must not cry or feel badly, 
my dear. He was a brave man and a 
good man, and he was ready to go. 
God knows best. The * wounded sol¬ 
dier in gray got v r ell after a long time, 
and once, when the war w as over, he 
came here to talk with us about the 
man in blue who brought him the •wa¬ 
ter. 

“Every year I keep this day in mem¬ 
ory of my brother Henry—your grand¬ 
father, my dear. He was not a gen¬ 
eral. or a colonel, or a captain—just a 
plain private soldier. It may be that 
no one ever heard of him except the 
people in the town where he lived and 
the men of his company; but I am sure 
you will always be glad to put flowers 
on the grave of a grandfather who 
died so cheerfully, and who gave his 
last strength to help a man who had 
fought against him. 


The Empress of China is said to 
carry with her 3.000 dresses when she 
travels. These fill 600 boxes and are 
taken care of by 1,200 coolies. 


The United States uses the most 
eggs of any country—10,000,000,000 be¬ 
ing required during the year, or 133 to 
each inhabitant. 


The World's Table. 

When we sit down to the great feast 
with mankind we are enjoying many 
things that have delighted fair women 
and brave men in the past, things that 
have been on the tables of the cities 
great in history and in story. There 
are some things which have been add¬ 
ed through the incentive of the re¬ 
wards offered by those Eastern mon- 
arclis who were frequently desirous of 
new dishes, as that Roman one was 
for a new pleasure. Many of these 
things are owed to travelers who 
brought them from far places. Many 
have been lifted from the huts and 
wigwams of savages to the table of 
tne world. Men have curiously watch¬ 
ed animals ea. that they might learn 
the probable effects of foods on them¬ 
selves. Much, so far as Europe is con¬ 
cerned, is owed to the Arabs; some¬ 
thing to the Crusaders, armies have 
brought back new foods, as that of 
Alexander the Great and those of the 
Romans. To the wealth of ancient 
agriculture modern research has add¬ 
ed much. Nearly every country has 
added something, and nearly every 
sea. Every part of nature has made 
its contribution. 


Too Inquisitive. 

Tommy—Did you do much fighting 
during the war, pa? 

Papa—I did my share of it, Tommy. 
Tommy— Did you make the enemy 
run?” 

Papa—You’re right, I did, Tommy. 
Tommy—Did they catch you, pa? 


Sex Determined by Hair. 

An authority on microscopy states 
that the hair cf a woman can be dis¬ 
tinguished by its construction from 
that of a man when examined through 
the microscope. 


A Question. 

Speech was given unto man 
That his thoughts might be imparted, 
Why, then, do so many men 
Straightway leave off thinking when 
Once their tongues are fai.vly started? 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME. 


Little girl ’at lives next door 
Never plays wive me, 

’Cause site says ’at I don’t move 
In society. 

She wears jes’ the finest clothes— 

Cost a lot, I guess— 

While the bestest gown I has 
Is a gingham dress. 

She has the most b’u’ful hats— 

My! but they is fine; 

An’ her shoes—I guess they cost 
A dollar more than mine. 

She has ponies ’at she drives 
Almost ev’y day; 

An’ they goes so fast—oo—oo—ooh! 
Takes your bref away. 

She is rich, hut I ;]es’ bet 
’At slie envies me. 

’Cause her name is Maggie Smif 
An’ mine is Althea Penelope d’Arcy 
Lee.—Louis B. Cooley. 


JEWELS OF ALUM. 

How to Make Them for Charades and 
Amateur Theatrical-*. 

A very pretty and amusing way of 
making jewelry to he used in the pro¬ 
duction of charades or in juvenile 
amateur theatricals is here shown. 
Dissolve a pound of alum in a quart of 
hot water and suspend in the saturated 
solution a crown or some other shaped 
form made of wire and covered with 
strips of flannel or wound with woo ion 
threads. In order to obtain the very 
best results it is necessary to select a 
vessel of glass with an even, highly 
polished inside surface, which must 
remain undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours in a quiet place after the solu¬ 
tion of alum has been poured in and 
the article to he covered with crystals 
has been suspended so as to bang free 
in the solution without touching on 
any side. A cool room is preferable, 
for the crystals covering the wire will 
then he larger ana more brilliant. 

After remaining twenty-four hours 
in the solution the article, now covered 
with crystals, can be withdrawn, and 


will keep Indefinitely in a dry place. 
The addition of some chemicals will 
result in very fine color effects; thus 
the use o^ iron alum will bring forth 
very fine blue crystals, and chromo 
alum equally fine yellow ones. The 
simplest auditions for coloring the 
crystals, while not bringing about fine 
results, are a few drops of ordinary 
ulue-black writing ink or of a solution 
of litimus, which can easily he obtain¬ 
ed in any drug store. 


A Scientific P izzle. 

The problem is to see how many 
coins can he dropped into a wine glass 
filled quite to the brim with water 
without making the water overflow. 
Were you to be told that the glass will 
hold as many as twenty quarters or 
shillings after it is quite full of water 
you would all shout, “Impossible;” 
however, a trial will prove to you the 
truth of this surprising statement. 
Wipe the glass dry so that not a ves¬ 
tige of moisture clings to it either in¬ 
side or out; then, with a vessel having 
a spout, fill it slowly and carefully 
with water to the exact brim. Now 
with steady hand very gently drop in 
the coins, holding them edgewise. As 
soon as the coin touches the water let 
it fall, so that as little disturbance as 
possible will be made. As each coin 
goes in the water rises a trifle above 
the brim until its elevation is readily 
perceptible to the eye. Of course, 
there comes a time when just one more 
coin will make it overflow, hut you can 
stop just before this occurs. The 
scientific explanation of this interest¬ 
ing experiment is that the “attraction 
of gravity” is not so great as the “co¬ 
hesive attraction” of the water—that 
is to say, up to a certain point. Some 
day this will be made clearer to you, 
but just now you can amuse yoursell 
with the fact. 


Forcing an Egg Into a Rotle. 

-Atmospheric pressure furnishes some 
interesting facts, some of the experi¬ 
ments being enough like magic to find 
a place in a parlor entertainment. 
Take an ordinary decanter and a hard- 
boiled egg. Take the shell off the egg. 
Then push a piece of paper down into 
the decanter and light it and let it 
burn. As soon as you see that the 
paper is nearly consumed, put the egg 
on the mouth 01 the decanter like a 
cork, small end down. In a few miD- 



FORCING AN EGG INTO A DECANTER. 

utes the air outside presses the egg 
through the neck of the bottle down 
inside. The egg being at least twice 
as large as the mouth of the decanter 
is requires force enough to make it 
grove long and narrow. The vacuum 
inside made by the burning paper and 
the atmospheric pressure get the egg 
through and it falls to the bottom and 
regains its own shape. We will not 
discuss the question of getting the egg 
out again. 



Finger S^oalts for Seliool Children. 

In the old Dames’ schools in country 
districts, even so late as 50 or 60 years 
ago, there was always kept on the 
desk, side by side with the birch, a 
pair of finger stocks. As the children 
went up in turn to the desk to repeat 
their lessons, they were each obliged 
to put on these stocks. 



FINGER STOCKS FROM WALES. 

The hands were placed behind the 
hack, and the four fingers of each 
hand inserted in the holes. With the 
shoulders brought well hack, the child 
in this position was absolutely helpless, 
and entirely at the mercy of the old 
dame, should she be inclined to use 
tlie birch or box the ears of any de¬ 
linquent scholar. 

These finger-stocks were also used 
as a mode of punishment, the chil¬ 
dren having to stand with their hands 
fixed in them for an hour or more at 
a time. 

Although they do not look a very 
formidable method of torture, it only 
remains for inem to be tried to satisfy 
the inquirer of their efficacy. 

The finger-stocks here illustrated are 
the actual size of the picture. They 
came from a remote village in Wales, 
and are made of lime wood, tied to¬ 
gether with old brown ribbon. 


Fears of Animals. 

If scientists are to be trusted, it is 
a mistake to suppose that the lives of 
animals are peaceful and happy. 

Worms are in constant terror of 
birds. The smaller birds are never 
free from dread of hawks, or owls or 
cats. Cats are afraid, not only of their 
ancient enemy, the dog, but of the 
wicked small hoy who throws stones. 
Dogs are afraid of one another and in 
mortal terror of cows. 

Horses are haunted by the swish of 
the whip. Sheep appear to suffer from 
a constant prevision of the butcher. 
Sprats are tortured by the expectation 
of being swallowed by the mackerel 
and mackerel are always expecting the 
same fate at the jaws of a shark. Al¬ 
most every living thing is afraid of 
man. 

Besides, not an animal exists who is 
not being perpetually gnawed by hun¬ 
dreds of parasites. The woodcock 
and turbot swarm with tapeworms. 
In the young eaterpilar the ichneumon 
lays its eggs, and the little animals 
that are hatched eat the eaterpilar till 
not a particle is left. 

Thousands of little worms live in the 
rabbit and when a dog eats him they 
lodge themselves under the dog’s 
tongue and often drive him mad with 
pain. Great tumors are raised on the 
backs of sheep and cattle by parasites 
which bore under the skin. Even 
crocodiles suffer from never ending 
toothache, caused by a little beast that 
lodges in his jaws. 

In fact, it is as true with regard to 
animals as of men—that there is no 
peace for them on earth. 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 

Sleep, comrades! sleep and rest 
On this field of grounded arms, 

Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms. 

Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet, 

At the can Aon’s sudden roar, 

Or the drum’s redoubling beat. 

All is repose and peace; 

Untrampled lies the sod; 

The shouts of battle cease— 

It is the truce of God. 

Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers; 

Yours has the suffering been, 

The memory shall be ours. 


DECORATION DAY 

IN THE NAVY. 


The Navy’s dead will not be forgot¬ 
ten on Decoration day. In the numer¬ 
ous ports all over the world where offi¬ 
cers and men have found their final 
resting places memorial services will 
be observed by the companies of any 
United States man-of-war that may be 
in the harbors. If they are unfortun¬ 
ately distant from points where the 
graves of the Navy’s dead are located, 
then the diplomatic and consular rep¬ 
resentatives of this Government will 
probably place flowers on the tombs, 
to show that the Government of the 
United States remembers its servants. 

The burial of naval officers and men 
of the United States service in foreign 
lands naturally began with the appear¬ 
ance of the American Navy on the 
seas. The records of the Navy shows 
the first instance of the interment of 
Americans abroad to have occurred at 
Port Mahon, in the Mediterranean, 
where the remains of the victims of 
the Tripolitan war were taken and 
buried with solemn ceremonies. Years 
afterward Port Mahon was abandoned 
and the bodies of those who die in 
navy ships on the European station 
are now taken to Skezia, Italy, where 
they are interred in the foreign por¬ 
tion of the cemetery located there. 

With the assignment of ships to the 
four quarters of the globe the need of 
cemeteries grew. In the East one can 
find - American naval dead at Yoko¬ 
hama, Japan; at Chemulpo, Korea; at 
Hong Kong, China, and at other points 
along the Chinese coast. In South 
America. Rio de Janeiro or Monte¬ 
video is usually selected as the burial 
places for the Navy dead. Any deaths 
that may occur in South Pacific wa¬ 
ters are followed by the interment of 
the remains at Muldunado, near Chili. 
There is a permanent station for one 
ship of the service at Sitka, Alaska, 
and a cemetery here is occupied by a 
number of officers and men who died 
while on duty at this station. 

It is the rule of the service that if 
an officer or man dies near a port, the 
body shall be taken there and interred 
with the proper ceremonies. In case it 
is impracticable to do so, or the de- 
ceas -d dies of a contagious disease, 
the regulations require that the body 
shall be weighted and thrown over¬ 
board. The bodies of those slain in 
batUe must also be heaved overboard, 
unless the ship is able to make port 
without delay. 

The regulations of the governing ser¬ 
vice prescribe no rigid observance of 
Decoration Day. It is generally ob¬ 
served, however, as a national holiday, 
not only by all the ships, but by the 
naval forces at all the navy yards in 
the country. At these latter places the 


flag is expected to be at half mast un¬ 
til 2 o’clock midday, when it is hoisted 
to the top of the flagstaff. 

It is usual for the'Grand Army posts 
in the different cities near navy yards 
to aid in making green the graves of 
those buried in the naval cemeteries. 

The navy regulation prescribes that 
upon the observance of a national sol¬ 
emnity in foreign ports or in the pres¬ 
ence of foreign ships, due notice of the 
lime and conducting the occasion shall 
be given by the senior officer to the 
port authorities and to the senior offi¬ 
cer o' - ' the foreign ships of each nation¬ 
ality present. Should any foreign au¬ 
thorities or ships take part by firing or 
otherwise, an officer is required to be 
Sent to give thanks for the courtesy. 

Th 1 navv has an extensive set of 
regulations in connection with funeral 
ceremonies. In the case of the death 
of the President the ensign and Union 
Jack on board each ship are required 
to be displayed at half-mast from sun¬ 
rise to sunset and guns fired every 
half hour from all vessels. If the flag 
officer of the service in command of a 
navy yard or of a squadron dies, his 
flag, under the regulations, must be 
displayed at half mast until sunset of 
the day of the funeral or the removal 
of ti e body. During the transfer of 
the Indy to the place cl interment, or, 
if A sea, during the funeral minute 
guns are fired. When at sea the ship 
on which a death occurs must be hove 
to and the ensign displayed at half- 
mast during any funeral service and 
while committing the body to the 
deep 

When the burial of the remains of 
an officer or enlisted man occurs on 
shore, an escort under arms is re¬ 
quired to accompany the funeral cort- 
age to the place of interment, and, af¬ 
ter t e Gmeral service, fire three vol¬ 
leys of musketry over the body. In 
foreign ports, when permission cannot 
be obtained to land an armed escort, 
the volleys are fired over the body as 
it is lowered it to the boat alongside; 
at se,. aft.r committing the body to 
the deep. Th' funeral procession is 
commanded, if practicable, by an offi¬ 
cer as high in rank as the deceased. 
Officers and pallb’earers are renub-ed 
to wear the mourning badge < • + he 
left arm and sword hilt. Whatever 
the grade or rank, the coffin is covered 
with the Union .Tack, and in the case 
of an officer the chapeau or cap, epau¬ 
lets and the side arms of the deceased 
placed thereon. 


The Sailors’ Grave. 

Havana to-day holds a spot sacred to 
the heart of every American, and that 
is a little corner allotted by the Span¬ 
ish authorities for the burial-place of 
the victims of the Maine disaster. It is 
situated in the newest section of the 
cemetery Cristobal Colon, and is equi¬ 
distant from the aristocratic monu¬ 
ments of the rich and the desolate Pot¬ 
ter’s Field. Here are the little mounds 
of gravelly earth under which lie the 
men that went down with the Maine. 
No blade of grass grows here: but 
hugging a corner of one little hill, as 
though protecting with its folds, lies 
Old Glory.__ 

Incompatible _ 

Mr. Dukane—Why did your wife 
change physicians? I thought that she 
was satisfied with Dr. Tablet’s profes¬ 
sional skill. 

Mr. Gaswell—She was satisfied, so 
far as his professional skill was con¬ 
cerned, but he rode a different make 
wheel from hers, and his calls were 
mostly occupied by a defense of his 
favorite.—Pittsburg Chronicle Tele¬ 
graph. 


STAVES IN ANC ENT GREECE. 

Men of Culture and Education Were Often 
Found Amongst Them. 

The ordinary price for a slave was 
from $20 to $35. Abundant supply 
kept the price low. Society was buill 
on slavery. Slaves, or as in Sparata 
and Crete, serfs attached to the soil 
were the farm laborers; in manufac¬ 
tories they took the place of modem 
machinery; they were a form of in¬ 
vestment, being often rented out iii 
gangs, as for work in the mines; large 
numbers were used, too, for domestic 
service, seven being an averag-e num¬ 
ber for an ordinary house. Corinth is 
said to have had *60,000 slaves, Aegina 
470,000, and a census of the year B. C 
showed 400,000 in Attica. These fig¬ 
ures have sometimes been doubled 
but other known facts go to confirm 
them. Most of the slaves apparently 
came from outside Greece, as from 
Lydia, Syria, Bithynia, Thrace and 
Illyria, but there were also among 
them Italians, Egyptians and Jews. 

The supply from outside was main¬ 
tained by the slave traders, who ob 
tained them eitner in barter or by 
robbery along the coasts of the Aegean 
and the Euxine. The slave markel 
was a feature of every city agora 
and especially of the temple fairs. 
Captives in war were, like the rest ol 
the booty, treated as merchandise 
They were disposed of chiefly by the 
professional traders and sold mostly 
abroad. Thus men of culture and edu¬ 
cation often appeared in the condition 
of slaves. Employed as teachers 
readers, secretaries, muscians, they 
often served the purpose of spreading 
the knowledge of art, manners and 
life among other peoples, and aided in 
mixing the so'Is and forwarding the 
interest of cosmopolitanism. 


The Story of Ponce. 

Ponce is an old story to-day. In its 
history is a fairy tale which has the 
merit of being true. In the years 
when time went slower a page lounged 
through the leisures of Ferdinand’s 
court. He was young, impudent and 
abominably good-looking. A princess 
smiled and beckoned. That was enough. 
There and then he was sent to another 
world, to a better one, to the tropics 
which Columbus had founded. He 
landed at Boriquert, assisted with easy 
gallantry in eliminating the natives, 
assisted also in gathering the gold 
which they left. 

Meanwhile Boriquen had been chris¬ 
tened Porto Rmo. Incidently the page 
had grown ola. YV Aether he regretted 
his princess is problematic. That he 
missed his good lot ks is clear. In an 
effort to recover them he took a trip. 
The story of El Usyrado had not yet 
been told. But ana „uer story, equally 
if not more sediu five, was current 
then. It was to effect that some¬ 
where near by were the fountains oi 
eternal youth. In search of these 
waters he sailed. The land which he 
reached was so rich in flowers that he 
called it Florida. But of the waters 
not a trace. 

And yet, may it not be that the 
legend of them typified fame. For it 
was that which he odd find. His name 
was Ponce do Leon, and it was he who 
founded Ponce. 


The Univers* y of Cairo. 

A university in Cairo is said to have 
11,000 students, more than attend any 
other two universities in the world. 
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Beneath his country’s starry flag, 
Where thousands stood before, 
Prepared to fight till life shall flag 
And darkness gathers o’er. 

Garbed in his uniform of blue, 

Ready to answer “Here!” 

A man and soldier through and 
through, 

He stands, the volunteer. 

•Tis not the joy of clashing arms 
That calls him to the fray, 

’Tis not the love of war’s alarms 
That bids him haste away; 

For him there’s pain and grief and 
woe, 

A wife—a mother’s tear, 

But loud his duty calls, and lo! 

He comes, the volunteer. 

O, mighty nation, proud and great, 

Of strength he is a tower! 

Behold him warlike and elate, 

In this, your darkest hour . 

For you he lives, for you he’ll die, 

And sell his life blood dear, 

And glory’s gates will open on high, 
To greet the volunteer. 



Late in the month of December, 
1778, Thomas Inis and his son, Rose, 
then about 16 years old, were on one 
of the small marsh islands which lie 
in the frith of the Savannah river. 
Savannah was then a small town, held 
by the American army of patriots and 
the war of the revolution was in full 
progress throughout the colonies. 

From the information furnished me 
it does not appear what Mr. Inis and 
Rose were doing on the marsh; but 
they had a sailboat anchored in a 
creek, and for some reason Mr. Inis 
took the boat and returned in it to 
Savannah, leaving his son alone on 
the island until he should come back. 

It seems that Rose had some pro¬ 
visions and a gun, wherefore I infer 
it was wild fowl shooting that had 
tempted the twain down the river. At 
all events, Rose was left alone and his 
father had been gone scarcely an hour 
when a large English vessel, tall mast¬ 
ed and heavily armed, appeared in a 
broad bayou or creek a mile from the 
island. It was one of a strong fleet 
come to attack Savannah. 

. Rose knew, as soon as he saw the 
ship, just what it meant, and his pre¬ 
dicament seemed quite hopeless, so 
far as escaping capture was concerned, 
especially when a little later there 
came a small, sloop-rigged open boat, 
containing a British officer and five 
men, which anchored almost exactly 
where his own boat had lain when his 
father took it. 

All this time Ror^ was on a bit of 
hummock land, where a line of strag¬ 
gling trees and bushes grew near a 
narrow tide channel in the marsh. 
He quickly hid himself and watched, 
while the officer and crew came ashore, 
and it soon appeared that they were a 
party sent from the fleet, probably to 
look for an eligible place upon which 


to establish a camp. 

Doubtless Rose, being but a boy, 
exaggerated his danger and became 
unduly excited, wrought upon by re¬ 
collections of stories he had heard of 
British cruelty to prisoners. Still, his 
feelings were like prophesy of what 
was to happen, for, when Savannah 
was taken, unarmed citizens were 
bayonetted in the streets by the brutal 
soldiers of invasion. 

Rose was no coward, however; on 
the contrary, he came of a stock whose 
chief characteristic was the fighting 
spirit, and he was a patriot from heel 
to crown. He looked to the priming 
of his gun, examined the edge of the 
flint to be sure that it was duly sharp, 
for he did not mean to be taken with¬ 
out a fight, and he even preferred 
death to capture. 

Meanwhile the British party had 
made a swift survey of the little beach 
near the boat. Apparently the officer 
was not quite satisfied. He had, per¬ 
haps, seen the tracks made by Mr. Inis 
and Rose, and was taking precautions 
by carefully reconnoitering. Rose 
quickly forsaw that he would be track¬ 
ed up and found. As his danger grew, 
however, his spirit and wit increased 
apace. He held his gun ready, while 
he lay in a tuft of scrub palmettos, 
and he thought with lightning swift¬ 
ness of what he should do when the 
last emergency came. 

The party of British separated into 
two squads, one passing east of Rose, 
the other to the west of him. Evident¬ 
ly the intention was to beat the marsh 
in a systematic way. It would not be 
long before one or the other squad 
would come upon the flank of his bit 
of hummuck land, cross his trail and 
so discover him. The time for action 
of some sort could not be greatly de¬ 
layed. Rose revolved the situation in 
his mind, never once losing sight of the 
deliberately advancing soldiers. 

The point wher^ he lay concealed 
was perhaps the highest part of the 
little island, and it gave him a w'de 
view of marsh lands and breeze-tossed 
waters and wooded isles and distant 
mainland. Three war vessels were 
now in sight over toward Tybee some 
miles away. What was to be done 
must be done. It was one lone boy 
against the whole fleet of Commodore 
Parker. 

A truly brave spirit is never with¬ 
out adequate resources at a trying 
time. Rose Inis caught the one bold 
chance as it offered. It was a desper¬ 
ate suggestion, and it called for a tre 
mendous spurt of energy and a cool¬ 
ness, a strength and a daring almost 
impossible. 

The directions taken led the two Brit¬ 
ish squads farther and farther apart 
and at the same time farther and 
farther from the boat, which, with 
sail flapping, my close by the shore of 
the creek. As it afterward turned out, 
the officer was a topographical engin¬ 
eer and his actual purpose was to find, 
if possible, a short route by either land 
or water to the outer defenses of Sa¬ 
vannah. But Rose Inis felt sure that 
he was being tracked and now a sud¬ 
denly formed plan of escape took act¬ 
ive possession of his mind. 

With but a moment’s consideration 
he seized his gun and ran straight for 
the British sailboat. As he sped along 
he stooped as much as he could, in 
order to hide behind clumps of palmet¬ 
to and patches of tall marsh grass. 
The alert soldiers soon saw him, how¬ 
ever, and the one nearest him yelled 
to him to stop. Instead of obeying the 
order Rose doubled his effort to reach 
the boat. 

Bang! went the Briton’s gun and it’s 


ball sang In the gfass TIose to Rose’s 
legs. All the men and the officer now 
gave chase to the flying boy, who, 
when he reached the creek, plunged in, 
holding the gun so that the lock was 
out of the water and swam to the boat. 
Out of breath and terribly excited 
Rose scrambled abroad, first tumbling 
his gun over the gunwhale to the bot¬ 
tom of the boat. 

It was now work for dear life. Rose 
was a clever sailor and knew just how 
to go at the business in hand. He 
hauled in the little anchor and sprang 
to the sail, loosened it, grabbed the til¬ 
ler and got into the breeze. Mean¬ 
while on came the now thoroughly 
alarmed officer and men, shooting, 
panting, gesticulating. 

The breeze was fresh and favorable. 
It took the sloop’s sail with vigorous 
sweep. She leaned low and sprang 
along beautifully. Rose had lost his 
hat and his hair was all disheveled; the 
perspiration poured down his face. On 
came the soldiers and at the water’s 
edge they lost some time in confused 
running back and forth. Then by 
order of their commander they fell 
to reloading their guns. Every min¬ 
ute, every second, was precious to the 
brave boy. 

Fortunately for him army muskets 
in those days were but rude weapons 
with a very short range. T wo hundred 
yards could not be accurately shot over 
with them and already the swift little 
boat was a good hundred yards out 
and flying down the creek to the broad 
arm of the river nearby. 

“Fire!” cried the officer. 

A volley rattled spitefully; but not 
a bullet struck the heroic boy. One 
went throug'h the sail, two hit the 
boat. Then the soldiers ran frantically 
along the shore until they reached im¬ 
passable mud. Here they were com¬ 
pelled to stop and give over the chase. 

Rose knew every waterway in all 
that region and seeing the masts of the 
British fleet, he took a course to avoid 
the vessels. But in doing this he 
presently fell into a cross channel 
which lost him the breeze and he had 
to row for more than a mile. 

Meantime the firing had been heard 
on board the fleet and the nearest 
vessel sailed up and tried to discover 
the cause. It was too late. Rose 
made his way to Savannah and was 
afterward in the thick of the fight 
when the town fell into the enefhy’s 
hands. Nor did he give up, even then. 
With his father he went away as a 
private in the little patriot army and 
served until the successful close of the 
glorious war. His life was a long and 
happy one and although he never be¬ 
came a distinguished man, he enjoyed 
to the end of his days the esteem and 
respect of all who knew him. He 
often told the story substantially as 
I have written it. 

Protection for Railway. 

On the new Russian military railway 
from Europe to Andijan, on the bor¬ 
ders of the Chinese empire, a tree like 
shrub called the sascaoul had to be 
planted all along the line through the 
desert to prevent the rails being cover¬ 
ed by sand. For further protection a 
ribbon of wild oats runs along both 
sides of the railway. 

Fruits Wliicli Are Injurious. 

Bananas are very bad for some peo¬ 
ple and so are raspberries and rhubarb. 
Indeed, all fruit like gooseberries, that 
have numerous tiny seeds, are very of¬ 
ten undigested where the person is not 
strong and cause various disagreeable 
complaints. . 
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POPULAR NAMES OF WARS. 

The Conquered Nation Almost. Invariably 
Comes First—Many Cases. 

The conflict between the United 
States and Spain has passed into 
history as the “Spanish-American” 
war. At first glance there is nothing 
strange is this tact. Nobody has ever 
found out the real source of the names 
of the millions of objects and events 
Ordinarily it might almost seem the 
names were given by accident or 
chance. The matter of naming wars, 
however, seems to follow a set rule. 
Examination reveals the fact that in 
almost every case the designation of a 
war by a certain popularly accepted 
name shows at once the victor and 
the vanquished, and that in such cases 
the first name, if two be given, or the 
one name, if there be only one, is the 
name of the conquered nation. The 
two that will at once occur to anyone’s 
memory are the “Franco-Prussian” 
war, in which the French were de¬ 
feated, and our own “Spanish-Amer- 
ican” war. 

But—there are others. In the Tro¬ 
jan war, so-called, the Trojans were 
defeated by the Greeks and Troy was 
besieged and captured. The Macedon¬ 
ian wars were gained by the Romans. 
In the two Punic wars (Punicas: 
Phoenician; Carthaginian, because 
Carthage was a Phoenician colony) the 
Carthaginians were defeated and Car¬ 
thage was seized by the Romans. In 
modern times the “Napoleonic” wars, 
so called, ended in the destruction of 
the armies of Napoleon and the cap¬ 
ture and imprisonment of the emperor. 
The “Indian” war of 1841 resulted in 
the establishment by Great Britain of 
its power over the Indian empire. The 
“Crimean” war was significant of F e 
defeat of Russia by the allied arm.es 
(18515). The “Austro-Italiau” war (id- 
59-1860) ended with the defeat of Aus 
tria and the independence of Italy. Itf 
the “Schleswig-ITostein” war (186-1) 
the Danes were defeated and forced to 
cede Holstein and Schleswig to h* 
victorious Austro-Prussian coaliti'lh 
It was of this war about a very com¬ 
plicated situation that Disraeli said,' 
when asked to explain it, that only two 
men, of whom he was one, in the 
whole United Kingdom had ever un¬ 
derstood what it was all about; the 
other man was dead, and he had for¬ 
gotten. Next comes the "Austro-Prus¬ 
sian” war, in which Prussia, by win¬ 
ning the decisive battle of Sadowa, 
defeated the Austrians. Then we have 
the “Franco-Prussian” war, ending at 
Sedan (1870) wita the annihilation of 
the French. The “China-Japan” war, 
in which the Japanese were conquer¬ 
ors; the “Graeco-Turkish” war, result¬ 
ing in victory to the Turks, and our 
own “Spanish-American” war com¬ 
pletes the series, and seems lo sustain 
the contention that wars are named 
uom the conquered and not from the 
conquerors. 


Humor Lurks in Ignorance. 

Some of the answers handed in on 
examination are extremely funny, 
especially for library and clerical po¬ 
sitions. One young woman who as¬ 
pired to hand out books at the public 
library opined that Chicago’s literary 
lion, Hobart Chatfield Cliatfield-Tay- 
lor, wrote The Vicar of Wakefield, 
while Mr. Canterbury wrote Canter¬ 
bury Tales. This refreshing young 
person also stated that Mark Twain 
was the pseudonym of Marc Antony. 
Her knowledge was not confined to 


literature alone, for she gave the ifi : 
teresting information that Richard 
Wagner was a “street car magnate.” 
The three greatest epics she pronounc¬ 
ed to be The Psalm of Life. Old Oak¬ 
en Bucket, and Owen Meredith’s Lu- 
cile. Being asked to write a short ac¬ 
count of herself, the young woman 
declared that ‘I am merely a drop in 
the great ocean of humanity.” une of 
the examiners unfeelingly remarked 
that “if she stays in that hot library 
long she’ll find herself merely a grease 
spot.” 

A man who wanted the position of 
examiner himself, gave it as his •in- 
biased judgments that “prohibit” may 
be spelled either “prohibed” or “pro- 
hippet,” according to “whether yon 
prefer Webstur or uther awthortes. ” 


Expert Marksman-Ciip. 

Adolph Toepperwein, “the champion 
shot of the world,” is a marvel. 

Young Toepperwein is an expert pic¬ 
ture shooter, and with his rifle can 



LATEST RIFLE WRINKLE. 

draw a man’s head in less than five 
minutes. For Admiral Schley’s pic¬ 
ture, which he daily draws on the tar¬ 
get before admiring audiences, nearly 
200 shots are required. 


Dogs in the Army. 

In most of the Continental countries 
of Europe dogs form a part of the 
army equipment, being taught to carry 
dispatches and to deliver cartridges to 
the soldiers in battle. They are also 
trained to give an alarm at an un¬ 
friendly approach, having readily 
learned to recognize an enemy. They 
will search for and find the wounded, 
barking until help arrives; that fail¬ 
ing, they will carry some part of the 
wounded man’s clothing to his near¬ 
est comrade. It is surprising what 
few lessons are necessary to accomplish 
all this, so soon do they realize what is 
required of them. In searching for the 
wounded they carry flasks of brandy 
strapped to the harness. 

In the American army there is hardly 
a regiment that does not possess at 
least one or more dogs as pets. These 
are not always noted for their beauty, 
Put they are none the less petted and 
cared for by the owner and are taught 
many interesting tricks. 

“Jo,” a dog belonging to the Twenty- 
second Regiment, is notea for his 
cleverness. He knows all the bugle 
calls, and when drill sounds he does 
not move, but at the first sound of 
the reveille he is up for the day, and 
the dinner bugle usually finds him as 
ready as the men to respond. 


London’s Polieemen. 

London has 13,564 policemen, or 
nineteen to every one of its 688 square 
miles. 


A Wonderful Floating Snail. 

There is a small snail wlnca is so 
fond of the sea that it never conies to 
land and it builds such a capital boat 
for itself and its eggs that whilst 
large ships are sinking and steamers 
are unable to face the storm, it tosses 
about in perfect safety. 

The little snail is of violet color and 
is therefore called Ianthina; it has a 
small shell and there projects from the 
under part of the body a long, tongue¬ 
like piece of flesh. This is the raft, 
and it is built upon most scientific 
principles, for it has compartments in 
it for air. It is broad and the air com¬ 
partments are underneath, so that it 
cannot capsize. 

Moreover, the snail knows how to 
stow away its cargo, for the oldest 
eggs and those which hatch the soon¬ 
est are placed in the center, and the 
lightest and newest on the sides of the 
raft. The Ianthina fills its owur air 
compartments by getting a globule of 
air underneath its head, the body is 
then curved downward beneath the 
raft, and the head being tilted on one 
side, the air rushes up and fills the 
spaces. It feeds on a beautiful little 
jelly fish, which has a flat, rart-like 
form with a pretty little sail upon it, 
and they congregate in multitudes 
Avhen the sea is calm. 

Sometimes specimens are washed up¬ 
on the northAvestern coast of France 
and when they are handled they give 
out a violet dye. 


Japanese Street Tumblers. 

The Japanese are the most wonder¬ 
ful tumblers and acrobats the world 
has known. They seem to be devoid 
of bones. The street tumblers in 
Japan are more numerous than our 
own nerve-racking hand organs. They 
go from tea house to tea house, and 
perform the most marvelous feats all 
day, and never seem to feel the strain 
any more than if they were puppets. 


Teacher—Bobby, if your mother gave 
your sister six apples to divide equally 
with you, how many would you get? 

Bobby—None. 

Teacher—Why, Bobby, you’d get 
three apples. 

Bobby—You don't know my sister. 


At the Telephone. 

Casey—Who does yer want ter sec? 
Grogan—Dunnohue. 

Casey—Who did yiz say? 

Grogan—Dunnohue, Donnohue. 
Casey—Well, if you dunno who, how 
the devil do I know who?—Scribner « 
Magazine. 


A Good Suggestion. 



The Barber—I’m thinking of hang¬ 
ing up a motto here. How would “We 
Strive to Please” go? 

The Victim—“Silence is Golden” 
would be better. 
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Memorial Day. 

Pile high the flowers upon the sleeping 
brave, 

The flaming gladiolus, wild red rose, 

And bleeding petals of the jacque¬ 
minots, 

To symbolize the blood they freely 
gave. 

And fitly decorate the soldier’s grave. 

Pile high the flowers on what were 
Blue and Gray! 

For now the Blue has mingled with 
the sky, 

And like the dawn, the Gray has 
changed in dye 

To*pink and rose and splendor of the 
day, 

Where, with the Blue, it will remain 
alway. 


FLOWERS FOR 

MEMORIAL DAY. 


Why not ,on Memorial Day, resolve 
to depart from the custom of deposit¬ 
ing a few cut flowers, to wilt before 
the sun sets, and plant upon the grave 
a hardy, living root? This, at least, is 
practicable where there are living 
friends to attend to individual graves. 
It is not likely that societies will de¬ 
part from their custom of depositing 
baskets filled by school children, but 
school children might be taught to 
plant each year a living root upon 
each flag-decked grave. 

The suggestion is chiefly intended 
for those who, regardless of the orig¬ 
inal idea of the day, now deck the 
graves of all their dead. Why not fill 
the basket intended for the quickly 
fading cut flowers with roots of the 
fairy rose, or polyanthus? It is a 
generous plant, multiplying each year; 
it has a low, close growth of foliage, 
and lovely roses in their season. It is 
so nearly hardy that it needs only a 
covering of mulch or leaves to carry it 
through the winter storms. Or, if one 
prefers, there are fully hardy pinks, 
warranted to survive the winter in 
any latitude and needing only to have 
the grass kept out to increase from a 
few roots to a mat as solid as a flor¬ 
ist’s pillow. 

And now 7 my attention is called to a 
picture of a grave covered with R. 
Wichiana, and which I am now re¬ 
minded is called by some authorities, 
“the memorial rose,” as it is so espe¬ 
cially desirable for cemetery decora¬ 
tions. It is said one must not expect 
roses all the year round, and yet we 
have hopes held out to us that the 
new climbing rose, the Empress of 
China, wall give up roses from May 
until December. Do not forget to coax 
more buds to come on all the rose 
bushes by liberal cutting of all full 
bloom roses and many half open buds. 
Hose owners need reminding each 
year that “there is that economy which 
wastes,” and being niggardly with 
roses is such- an economy. Spare 
neither stem nor rose. The rose bushes 
cut buck to two feet or less give the 
finest blooms “next season.” Fading 
roses should never mar the beauty of 
the bush nor be allowed to smother 
the life out of buds that would like a 
chance to display in turn their charms. 

For such gross feeders as the canna 
family, deep spading and the richest 
fertilizing of the ground are impera¬ 
tive. The beds should be dug out like 
pits to the depth of two feet and re¬ 
filled with rich soil, well mixed with 
bushels of well rotted cow manure or 
other rich fertilizer. If the canna root 
wintered well in the cellar and were 
set growing in pots as early as March, 
they are ready for transplanting into 
the ground, after the cold May storm 


£5 over. 

These beds will need frequent and 
copious watering, as the plants are 
dispomaniac- in their tendencies. To 
keep the feeding power of the soil up 
to the required point, water once a 
week with liquid fertilizer. This is 
prepared by placing raw manure in a 
barrel or tub and keping it filled with 
water. A good rule for the amateur’s 
guidance is to add enough of this 
strong liquid to each watering pot of 
clear water to color it to the shade of 
weak tea and not to sprinkle any of it 
on the foliage, but only on the ground. 
It seems as if some would-be plant 
growers never would learn that plants 
which have tall and large, succulent 
stalks, and large, if not fleshy foliage, 
must need more nutriment in the soil, 
must be more thirsty than dainty 
plants like sweet alyssum and other 
delicate stemmed flowers. 

The so-called orchid cannas, while 
perhaps having few r er bloom at any 
one moment than some of the more 
common varieties, have at least tw T o 
compensating points: A fresh flower 
opens each day and they can be count¬ 
ed upon to have at least one flower 
open wholly and two partly so; and 
when the oldest bloom falls, it will 
wholly fall, and leave no disfiguring 
remnant of calyx or bud stem, as some 
varieties do. These orchids are some¬ 
times supposed to be new varieties of 
the e-hidiolus. as they also form flow- 
- side of the stalk, one above 

the other. 

ODDITIES OF POISONING. 

Some People May Safely Eat Certain Food 
Which Would Be Poison to Others. 

The constitutional differences and 
peculiarities which exist among indi¬ 
viduals should always be carefully 
watched and considered. One person 
can handle poison ivy with impunity 
while another is poisoned if only in 
the vicinity of the vine and without 
contact. Some members of a family 
residing m a malarial district will 
suffer regularly with chills and fever, 
while other members will not be at 
all affected. 

Food that is actually poisonous to 
some persons, will not so act on oth¬ 
ers. One person may eat all kinds 
of green fruit and vegetables with im¬ 
punity, while another person could 
do so only at the risk of life. Cer¬ 
tain kinds of fish are actually pois¬ 
onous to some people and perfectly 
wholesome to others. 

It is this peculiar condition of the 
system which constitutes the danger 
point in the individual case and 
should be prudently observed by each 
one for himself. Intestinal derange¬ 
ments frequently arise from and are 
aggravated by certain kinds of food. 
Thus a person affected with kidney 
or liver trouble should not eat very 
white bread since the extreme white¬ 
ness is often produced by the use of 
alum with an inferior article of flour, 
and as alum is known to be pois¬ 
onous in its effects on a sound con¬ 
stitution, this is why alum baking 
powder is never used by people of 
judgment and discretion. 

More of earthly happiness depends 
upon what we eat than many people 
realize and it is for this reason that 
the different states are one by one 
passing pure-food laws. 


“I just think mamma is an awful 
gossip,” said 6-year-old Walter to his 
sister. “Oh. how can you say such a 
thing?” “Everything I do she runs 
and tells papa.” 



Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
Special notice in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 
any scientific journal, weekly, terms$3.00 a year; 
§1,50 six months. Specimen copies and HAND 
Book on Patents sent free. Address 

MUNN & CO., 

361 Broadway, New York* 


DOG'S LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


Here Are Some Curious and Amusing: Cases 
in Point. 

Animals, like human beings, have 
been known to exhibit strange anti¬ 
pathies toward certan, persons and 
things, dogs, perhaps, more than any 
other of our four-footed friends. 

That famous canine, Oriel Bill of 
Oxford, was for a time such a violent 
hater of postmen that it was not safe 
for any uniformed letter carrier to ap¬ 
proach the Mitre, where Oriel Bill held 
undisputed sway. Accordingly, arran¬ 
gements had to be made for all missi¬ 
ves to be left at the adjoining house by 
the postmen in order to save their feel¬ 
ings—physical as well as mental—and 
the dog from venting his curious aver¬ 
sion upon them. 

The same precaution had to be 
taken in the case of another, but less 
famous, canine. Until a postman was 
foolish enough to throw a stone at 
this animal, without the least provoca¬ 
tion, it was on good terms with all the 
letter carriers who called at the house. 
After that, however, a furious hatred 
of liei majesty’s postal servants took 
possession of this previously amiable 
cur, and when it had severely bitten 
one of the postmen they all refused 
with one accord to deliver letters at 
tiie house. 

The owner of the dog complained to 
the British postotfice authorities, says 
Tit-Bits, but tlie latter supported their 
subordinates in the attitude they had 
taken up, and in the end arranged for 
bis letters to be delivered at a place 
where there was no canine that de¬ 
lighted to bark and bite. 

At a hotel in a west of England 
town there is a dog which exhibits an 
intense dislike for soldiers. What are 
the why and wherefore of this feeling 
toward the gallant redcoats it is im¬ 
possible to say, but the sight of one 
lias the same effect on this eccentric 
canine as a red rag has on a bull. The 
consequence is that the dog has to be 
kept severely under restraint, so that 
soldiers can come and go without run¬ 
ning the risk of losing a portion of 
their anatomy in the process. What 
makes the antipathy toward them all 
the more remarkable is the fact that 
the animal shows a decided partiality 
for policemen. 

A terrier belonging to a friend of the 
writer will run a mile at the sight of a 
siphon.. When it was considerably 
younger than it is now its owner delu¬ 
ged the dog with a siphon of soda 
water, and ever since it has exhibited 
a mortal dread of a siphon, full or 
empty. The remembrance of that un¬ 
expected bath is evidently responsible 
for this extraordinary aversion.. 
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THE PUZZLER. 


No. 275.—Enigma. 

In faultless suit and shiny hat 
And collar stiff and high, 

With “puffed up” air and much smoothed 
hair 

And flaring scarlet tie, 

Plain business people often meet 
Us, idly sauntering down the street. 

Or, “high and mighty” and “puffed up”— 
Alike, yet different, too— 

In smart white cap and ruffled front 
And suit of navy blue, 

The traveler meets us out at sea, 

More “in our element” than hel 


No. 276.—Illustrated Primal Acrostic. 



Each of the objects in the above circle 
may be described by one word. By begin¬ 
ning at the right object the initials of the 
words, taken in order, wiU spell the name 
of an American statesman. 


No. 277.—Blanks to Fill. 

Each blank is to be filled by a word of 
four letters. No two words are alike, 
though the same four letters, properly ar¬ 
ranged, may be used to make the five miss¬ 
ing words. 

Each passerby did * * * * awhile to see 
The * * * * a-row upon the balcony. 

Two little boys forgot their * * * * and stood; 
One took his * * * * as near them as he could. 
That * * * * of brightness in the dusty street 
Held their admiring eyes and chained their 
feet. __ 

No. 278.—Tommy's Composition. 

Tommy had never written a composition 
before and didn’t know how to begin. In 
the first place, he couldn’t think what he 
should take for a subject. His teacher 
came to his aid by suggesting that he write 
about the animals that he saw at the zoo, 
in which he took great interest. So Tom¬ 
my, after a great effort, brought in a 
coarsely written and badly blotted sheet 
reading as follows: 

Bill Doe is a bad boy. He says his (blot) 
to let him (blot) the grass all day. He says 
he expects to see his (blot) (blot) someday, 
as she has lost her (blot) to a man whose 
head is as (blot) of (blot) as a baseball. 
When reproved for pinching pussy’s tail, 
he says, “What does a (blot) to anyway?” 
He reads foolish stories at night by a stolen 
(blot) about boys who want to be detectiv es 
and (blot) out (blot) of evidence, and w o 
run off to sea, where they have to climb a 
(blot) occasion requires. 

(Supply names of animals in place of 
Tommy’s blots.) 

No. 279.—Crossword Enigma. 

My first is in gold, but not in brass; 

My second in flowers, but not in grass; 

My third is in red, but not in blue; 

My fourth is in grate, but not in flue; 

My fifth is in barrel, but not in cask; 

My sixth i in lesson, but not in task; 

My seventh is in star, but not in moon; 

My eighth is in ditty, but out of tune. 

My whole is something that floats above, 

Something we honor, guard and love. 
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No. 280.—Numerical Enigma. 

A large town in European Russia; also 
a celestial being of very high rank. 

1, 2, 3, part of a circle. 

1, 2, 3, 4, a beautiful form much used in 
building. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, to alter, to make different. 

4, 5, 6, 7, to suspend. 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, a heavenly messenger. 


No. 281.—Handy to Have In the House. 

[Anagrams. ] 

1. Shap sind. 2. Hunt dogs E. Turcnt. 
8. Stands up. 4. S. P. Dan pin grip. 5. 
Beget gears. 6. Gebo Ligers. 7. F. D. 
rates us there. 8. Sink his vef. 9. Fanny 
Prigs. 10. First hesudi. 11. Snag gears. 
12 . Ed D.’s girl. 13. Rising rod. 14. I 
heave sirs. 15. Ceser ere farce zim. 16. 
Say trice. 17. Slice essev. 18. G. O. P. 
Emansnir. 19. Sell old jym. 20. Dan F. 
Kinks I’oves. 


Charade. 

My burst is a revolver, though 
Others with it roundly go, 

Circles making ono by ono, 

Ending where they first begun, 

Ever turning, never changing, 
Steadiest when widest ranging. 
Recipient of mighty shocks, 

Secret home of cunning fox. 

My second makes the spirits flow 
Through its lengthy windings slow; 
Like a serpent twisting round 
Circled cylinders ’tis found; 
Creeping up at eventides, 

My whole in silence slowly glides. 
Earthworm. 


Key to the Puzzler. 

No. 268.—-A Proverb Game: Where there 
Is a will there is a way. 

No. 269.—Ills the Nurse Encountered: 
Measles, fever, mumps, cholera, canker- 
rash, la grippe, cancer. 

No. 270.—Anagrams: 1. Maidenly. 2. 
Earnestness. 

No. 271.—The Yankee Square: 



No. 272.—Diamonds: 
B 

MOB 

MOURN 

BOUQUET 

BRUNT 

NET 

T 


Z 

BEG 
BOARD 
Z E A L O U 
GROAN 
DUN 
S 


No. 273.—Transpositions: Stripe, ripest, 
Bprite, esprit, priest, tripe’s. 

No. 274.—A Game—How Do You Like 
It: Bill. 


A RABBIT TRAP. 


A Simple Way of Making One Oat of an 
Ordinary Dry Goods Box. 

Sink a dry goods box two and a half 
or three feet deep into the ground near 
a hedgerow or in a fence corner, or 
any secluded spot that may be frequ¬ 
ented by rabbits.Leave the top about 
six inches above ground. Saw out a 
hole six inches square at the top on one 
side. Make a box without ends, 18 in 
long, the sides of inch and the top ami 



DESIRABLE RABBIT TRAP. 

bottom of half-inch boards. This is to 
fit exactly the six-inch hole in the dry- 
goods box. It may be made so as to 
work a little freely and is to be hung 
on a pivot in such a way that the end 
outside the box is slightly heavier. Put 
the bait at the inner end of pivoted 
box. It does not take much to induce 
a rabbit to enter a hole. Once inside 
this the animal crawls along until past 
the middle when its weight overbal¬ 
ances the box which tips up suddenly 
and the animal slides out into the 
larger box. The pivoted box then falls 
back to its original position and is 
ready for another rabbit. The trap is 
easily constructed, simple and has the 
advantage of being always set. There 
can be two entrances,a,s shown in the 
illustration. The top and sides of the 
box exposed above ground can be cov¬ 
ered with leaves, snow or anything to 
disguise it. The trap door is for re¬ 
moving the captured rabbits. 

At the Foot 

“I hope they don’t give my little boy 
any naughty nicknames in school?” 

“Yes, ma, they call me ‘Corns.’ ’ 

“How dreadful! And why do they 
call you that?” 

“ ’Cause in our class, you know, I’m 
always at the foot.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Ono on Him. 

Mr. Crimsonbeak: “There’s a terrible 
smell of boiling cabbage throughout 
the house.” 

Mrs: Crimsonbeak: “Yes; we’re boil¬ 
ing the lace curtains, in the hope of 
getting the tobacco smell out of them.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


A Changed Opinion. 

Mrs., Crimsonbeak: “You told me 
once, you liked that fellow Grosser, on 
account of his grit.” 

Mr. Crimsonbeak: “Yes; but that 
was before he took to selling sugar.”— 
Yonkers Statesman 
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RARITIES NOT EASY TO FIND. 


ANY who find a handful 
of old stamps which were 
used before the civil war, 
expect to get rich off the 
sale of them, when, if 
they try to dispose of 
them, they find them to be 
worth but a few ctnts a 
thousand. It is very, 
very seldom that one finds a really rare stamp. 

Finds are few and far between. You 
might find a half million old stamps and not 
one of them would be worth a half dollar 
apiece. I known this from experience and 
mil recite some of my own attempts to be¬ 
come wealthy out of old stamps. I have been 
collecting stamps for the past ten years, have 
gathered together over a million of them in 
that time, have box after box piled full of 
them and have ransacked cellars and garrets 
and never in the whole ten years have I found 
but three stamps which were worth over $10 
each. These are in my collection. One after¬ 
noon, I found nearly one hundred thousand 
civil war revenue stamps, the whole lot being 
worth about $75 wholesale. Among them 
were 152 which sell at 40 cents each and I 
added several varieties to my collection. At 
another time, I ran across an old deed on 
which were sixteen $50 revenues worth $4 
each and also got eight rev n ei worth $3 each. 

The papers of a deceased minister at San¬ 
dusky took me a whole afternoon to go 
over, and out of the 2,000 stamps secured, 
there were two which sell for $15* Numer¬ 
ous other hunts have resulted in various de¬ 
grees of luck; sometimes a whole trunk full of 
letters will bring but 25 cents, while another 
will be worth $10. I make it my business to 
gather together old stamps and never yet have 
found even one which I could sell for $25 or 
more, so thatjjt is my opinion that to become 
rich out oLold stamps is a thing that about 
one person out of every ten thousand can 
count on, and now I gather them for pleasure 
only.—E. F. C. in Keokuk, la., Constit. 
Democrat. 


The Post Office Department has practically 
disposed of the entire 50,000 sets of newspap¬ 
er and periodical stamps. Collectors readily 
paid $5 a set. When the sale commenced, 
Feb. 15, there were grave doit fits if purchas¬ 
ers would be found. It is now very much re¬ 
gretted that more sets were not added to the 
lot placed on sale, but as the number was 
limited to 50,000, Uncle Sam will keep his 
word. 

10,000, Special Delivery stamps surcharged 
for use in Cuba have been shipped to that 
island. 

Lavender 2c map stamps of Canada, un¬ 
used, are advertised by a Boston firm for 10 
cents each. 

At an auction sale recently held in London 
the collection of the late Mr. Gilbert Lockyer 
brought $5,000. 

A London collector recently bought an 18- 
56 scarlet Austrian Mercury, on the original 
cover, of a Berlin dealer for $1100. 


A new issue of stamps has appeared from 
Japan, and we have received specimens of the 
2s, 4s, and 10s values. Messrs. Kowtsoo 
Shokwai & Co. of Tokio write us under date 
of March 21st. as follows: 

“Our postal rate is to be revised after next 
month. The letter rate will be 3 sen, a card 
I *As and double card 3s. We expect there¬ 
fore the 6s and 9s stamps should be issued for 
purpose of registration, and 2s and 4s stamps 
should be rare.” 


It is said that no more Canadian Christmas 
stamps are to be printed. Dealers are offer¬ 
ing from 25c to $1.00 per 100 for used speci¬ 
mens. Many collections still lack the stamp. 


A new stamp for documents, etc., has re¬ 
cently been adopted by the Internal Revenue 
office. The stamp has a valuation of 25 cts. 
On the right is the spread eagle and the leaf 
and on the left is the national shield with the 
words, “United btatei internal revenue in the 
Philippine Islands,” and the color of the 
stamp is crimson lake. 


Some new things are occurring in Western 
Australia’s postal issues. We learn through 
Mr. Lyons, of the Colonial Stamp Co., that 
the slate of the 2d variety is out in orange, and 
the id variety has been changed by a crown 
between the letters W and A. This of course 
will involve a change in the watermark for the 
entire issue. 


Private proprietaries have commenced to 
take the place to a considerable degree of 
regular issues. Those appearing up to 
the present date are the Piso, Rachway, 
Warner’s Safe Cure and Hostetter stamps; 
and it seems probable that this movement will 
soon be adopted by other firms. 


As high as 15 cts. is being asked by some 
dealers for the 2c purple Canadian envelope. 

Others will sell the stamp for a quarter. At 
the latter price the stamp is certainly a bar¬ 
gain. 


There are at present at least five shades 
of the 2c Imperial penny postage stamps. 


It is expected that two more Canadian 
stamps will shortly appear. They are to be 
of 4c and 7c denomination, the former for 
double postage, and the latter for registration. 


In a single day the 3000 sets of newspaper 
remainders sent to the New York post office 
were sold to collectors at a profit to the gov¬ 
ernment of $15,000. 


Fashoda is now added to the list of post 
offices, and other places in the Soudan have 
been similarly favored. 


It is stated on good authority that the post¬ 
al department in Cuba have received 70,000 
2c envelopes. They are of the present issue, 
and are designed for Cuban service. It is 
intended to surcharge them on that island, 
and it is highly probable that several varieties 
will appear in the overprinting. 


A considerable number of “Favorite Al¬ 
bums” have been circulated gratuitously by 
the president of the S. P. A. His object is 
to encourage boys of an educational turn of 
mind to collect stamps. 


Letters delivered in the British Isles during 
the last (postal) year averaged 50 to each 
person. The total number for the entire pop¬ 
ulation amounted to 2,012,300,000; post 
cards numbered 390,400,000; book-packets 
727’3oo,ooo; and newspapers 150, 900,000. 


The fourth annual convention of the Dom¬ 
inion Philatelic Association will be held at 
Toronto the coming summer, and the members 
in that city are doing their utmost to make it 
a great success. It is proposed to make this 
gathering a record breaker both in point of 
attendance and interest. 


The design for the imprint on the new 
Cuban envelope has been formally approved, 
and the order has been given to engrave the 
die for the 2 centavos de peso stamps. The 
head of Columbus will characterize the design, 
which will be the same as that on the Colum¬ 
bus half dollar. Although the 5 centavos de 
peso has not been approved as yet, there is 
little doubt but that the same design will be 
employed for that envelope. 


The 5c “numeral” stamp of Canada has 
lately appeared. This is the last of the 
“maple leaf” set to be changed, and the lat¬ 
ter named issue is now obsolete. 


At present there is an unusual rush at the 
different departments of the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing, and everything is being 
pushed rapidly forward, the force working 
two hours overtime every day. The cause of 
the extra work is said to be the great demand 
for new engravings, special licenses, and the 
great drain on the regular issue of stamps. 

The alleged swindlers, alias Bennett, alias 
King, is now known to be one Eastman, whose 
family is of good standing, but who found it 
more desirable to secure capital by fraud than 
to engage in honest work. He has recently 
been arrested. Some four or five years ago 
he located on Wall Street as a broker. Find¬ 
ing a quantity of revenue stamps among the 
leavings of his predecessor, he soon found a 
market for them. He shortly found other lots 
of revenues, and at length commenced to 
collect stamps. He at last secured a sheet 
from Bogert & Durbin Company in exchange 
for a worthless check. This is one of several 
indictments found against him. 

A notice has been received at the Post 
Office Department that the parcel post treaty 
pending between Chili and the United States 
has been ratified, and that the treaty will take 
effect immediately. Under the new regime 
the postage on packages mailed in Chili will 
be 50 centavos a pound, and 20 cents a pound 
on packages mailed in the United States. 

Whitfield, King & Co’s new catalogue is 
expected daily, and I can truly say that many 
of our collectors are deeply interested in it. 
Some of our trans-Atlantic friends come in for 
a considerable share of criticism through its 
pages, but from present appearances it will 
have a large patronage here. 

Wholesale lots of stamps are bringing 
higher prices at stamp auctions this spring 
than last, owing to the increased demand for 
stamps of all grades to supply the approval 
sheet trade. It has been a decidedly, profit¬ 
able year for dealers who have met with but 
one difficulty, that being to secure stamps en¬ 
ough of the right kind to supply the demand 
for these goods. 

The $50. revenue now appears in two col¬ 
ors, olive brown and violet brown. The form¬ 
er are the scarcer. 
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On Monday, April 24, the Worcester Phil¬ 
atelic Association held its annual exhibition 
and sale of stamps. Previous to the sale a 
banquet was held at Creamerie Hall. About 
100 philatelists were in attendance. 


The special delivery stamps for use in Cuba 
are to bear the picture of a boy on a bicycle, 
this representing the method of delivering let¬ 
ters bearing the above stamp. 

The latest specimen of the current two cent 
Hawaii is of a sort of salmon color, and dif¬ 
fers much from the rose and carmine tints of 
earlier issues. 


The warm weather thus far has had little ef¬ 
fect on si amp collecting. The most enthusiastic 
collectors will continue to collect through the 
summer. Others will put away their collect¬ 
ions for a few months only to renew their in¬ 
terest with more zeal next fall. Conservative 
parties predict that a greater interest will be 
manifested in stamps next season than has 
been shown since 1895 which was the “red 
letter” year for philately. Wise dealers will 
find plenty of work to do through the summer 
in getting ready for the fall trade And wise 
collectors will take advantage of the low pric* 
es which predominate through the hot weath¬ 
er months to complete their collections and 
thus avoid the rush which will commence in 
the fall. 


a I DIIU Containing 

fULSUH STAMPS 


FREE 


To EVERY COLLECTOR. 100,000 albums 

and 3 bbls. of stamps to be given away. Send 
name on postal. We also give every new agent 
a beautiful, illustrated album. 50 per cent com. 
105 Indo-China etc., „album, hinge paper, and 
cata., all for 5 c, 500 games, tricks &c., andpaper 3 
mos. with stamp news, stories and puzzles, 10 c. 

Bargain Cat’s 



STAMPS.* 


50 different genuine 
Cuba, l J to. Rico, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, Mexico, 
I Egypt, etc., with small album, only 
'5c. App. sheets 50 p.c. Ag’ts wanted. 
New"?0 pp. list free. We buy old stamps and 
collections. Established L8S5. 

STANDARD STAMP CO. ST. LOUIS MO 


Two splendid Packets! 

Packet i5ovars. Brit. Colonials, containing 
Barbados, Brit. Guiana, N, So. Wales, Can¬ 
ada jubilees, etc., a snap at $2.00 

Packet 40 vars. Canada Revs., pretty, popu¬ 
lar and cheap, only .85 

Canada maple leaf set, complete .30 

Canada enevelope, 2c. on 3c., only .12 

My approval sheets at 50 per cent discount 
are trade winners. Try ’em. 


W. KELSEY HALL 


KOWTSOO SHOKWAI & 00. 


Wholesale dealers “ in Jap¬ 
anese stamps, No 3, 
Kamezumiclio, Ivanda, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
OCCASIONAL OFFER. 



1899 


1880 8 s. 


286 Simcoe St. 
PETERBORO, 
ONTARIO, 
j CANADA* 


2 s, green, cr 
“ 4 s, carmine 

“ 10 s, dark blue 

1876-80 5 r, 1 s, 5 s ) or lo s 

2 s, or 15 s, 

3 s, rose lilac 
4 s, olive or 25 green 
2o s, or 1876 1 s, black 
50 s, 

1 yen 

Jubilee 2s, & 5 s » 


1894 


1896 


1876 

1879 

1898 

1899 


loo 

35 

70 
2.50 
10 
08 
40 
16 

65 

80 

3-5o 
evenly 
2.00 
2.00 
green 60 
s, violet 53 

5° 


Souvenir 4 var. 

2 s, olive or 4 s, 

I s, maroon or 2 
Cards 4 vars. assorted 
Cards 1 s, brown 
April 5 rin (new type) 
” ” ! s ( ” ” ) 

” ” 3 s ( ” ” ) 

Cash in advance. 

Rare Japanese stamps 


1.000 

«< 


60 

45 

2-75 

1.00 
5.0° 

assorted. 


4.00 

3 - 5 « 

2.65 

2.50 




5 ° 

3 ° 

50 

60 

Post extra- 
at 35 per¬ 


cent under Scott catalogue. 


WE BUY 
STAMPS 

And old Collections for Cash. 

What can you offer us? 

Stamdard Stamp Co, 

incorporated. 

4 Nicholson Place, ST. LOUIS, M Q f 

All different stamps, post free, 7c. 
JLvPl-P Send reference for my 25 to 50 p c 


A small selection of Foreign 
Stamps in a beautif ul, illus¬ 
trated Stamp Album is given 
FREE to every new agent. 
Send for 50 per cent Blu ets and our large, 
illustrated, free Catalogue of great bargains. 
Enormous stock of Stanms, Albums, etc., etc. 

The HiSS Stamp Co., 

SOUTH END, BOSTON, MASS. 



STAMPS in fine album With chtal’g 
free to all!! Ag’ts 50 p.c. & FRIZES. 

hox 1000 machine*cuL hinges already BENT , a?id 
bigpaver three mos., i2cts. Fice hundred Games , 
Tricks, Puzzles, Ac., and paper three mos., tenets. 
Big World St'p Album, eighteen cts. Great bargains. 

105 Congo<&c ijc.Realm, StuA , Boston 3 M«s*. 


2 colors Canada Xmas inc.,Lavender Scents. 
2 c 011 3c Canada Letter Card and above IS cts. 
8 var Canada to every 3rd application for 
sheets. Postage extra. 

HAWKESBURY STAMP CO- Port Hawkesbury 
x. S.. Canada. 


We are still buying Omahas 
arid will pay as follows; 


1 c 

$1.75 

per 

1,000 

2 c 

.50 

>> 

1,000 

4c 

5c 

LOO 

>5 

ICO 

2.00 


loo 

8c 

3.00 

ii 

100 

10c 

2.00 

99 

100 

50c 

20 00 

>> 

100 

1.00 

60.00 


, 100 

2.00 

125.00 

» 

100 

All stamps must be perfect. 

Cash 

by return 


mail. 



I 




18 East 23d Sftreet, NEW YORK. 


STEIN, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




A SSH* Y X*Addressed stamped envel- 
jAm JL 4 JLjJt ope will bring you an un¬ 
used stamp cataloguing at It) cents. 

loo all different stamps only 8 cents. 

1,000 Omega stamp hinges, 10 cents. 

Addresses of beginners wanted. 

Hobert F. Butler, 

Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 

^Can You See^ 

How we make these unheard of 

BARGAINS? 

10 XT. S. Rev., ic, 2C, 3c, 4c, 5c, 10c 25c only 
50 Fine stamps, Cuba, Forto Rico, etc. 

30 Good stamps, mounted in “Daisy” Album 
2000 stamp Hinges only 
15 Blank Approval Sheets, hold 20 stamps 
1 stamp Guide, giving prices of stamps 
we want agents for our unexcelled approval sheets 
at 50 and 60 p. c. commission. 

COMET STAMP CO. Martin, Mich. Dept. C. 

1 Unused Xmas, edition 2c stamp, map, and 
25 all diff. foreign stamps for 10c. 
r, 1, 2 and 3 Royal Heads, unused, "Newfound¬ 
land for 12 cents 2 Bill stamps free. Postage 2 c 
extra. Box 355 Moncton, N. B. Canada. 


approval sh eets. 

P. A- 

941 Mound Street, 


> 

very fine. Bosnia, Tur¬ 
key, Luxemburg, rg. 
Rep. etc., hinges and a 
rare unused stamp 
cat 15 cts only 10 cts. 
post Free. 

High Class Sheets 
30 p. c. commission. 

6 va. unused Swiss 
cat 19 c .07 

4 va. Hawaiian very 
fine .10 

7 va. U. S. Columbus *12 

4 Va. Guatemala. *10 

i.00 IT. S.T898 War Revenue .05 

Lot for only 40 cts. Bargain list free. 

SAM’L P. HUGHES, Howe,Neb- 

THE STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
MONEY MAKER. 

A grand packet of 100 var. Foreign Stamps. 
1000 Very best stamp hinges. 

15 Finest blank approval sheets. 

2 Old issues Canadian postcards. 

All for 25 cts. in silver and 2 cts. for postage- 
stamps in pkts. are not trash but include 
Canada Jub. Maple leaf and new issue 
Canada, old issues 1853 and Newfoundland, 
stamps in pkts. guaranteed to catalogue 
over $ 2.00 

419 SOUTH STREE T 
J LONDON, CANADA 


ioc. 

IOC. 

I 2 C. 

oSc. 

IIC. 

IOC. 


A. F. Wicks, 


50c 


325 Varieties 

112 Varieties 
23 Var. Austria 
4 ” ” 1891 

7 ” Bavaria (Old) 

13 ” Belgium 

6 ” ” (P. Pkt.) 

8 “ Hungary (1891) 

—Pastage 2c extra.— 

Fine sheets 50 p. c. off. References required. 
W. O, Estes Cor. 9th & Harney Omaha ISTeb. 


IOC 

IOC 

05 c 

05 c 

05 c 

IOC 

05 c 


4.7 ATLANTIC & 

PACIFIC OCEAN' 

WONDERS- 

Cord Sponge, 
Finger 
. 1 Reef 

X Stag-horn Coral, 
fS Finger 
0 Twig 

m l ink 

Tooth “ 

Organpipe “ 

O Gorgonia, 

Sea Fan, 

7 Sea Moss, 

Sea Weed, 

O Sea Bean, 

Blackeyed Susan, 
(V Sea Snail, 

, Sea Bladder, 

— Goose Barnacle, 

,rv Acorn “ 

UJ Eye Stone, 

Star Fish, 

<C Lucky-toothbone, 
Snail Egg Case. 

Z Fisli Egg Case, 
Scallop Shell, 

— Rice 
^Roseleaf 

_j Money 

Olive 

<T Cypriea “ 

^ Bleeding 
"S Tooth “ 

Boat “ 

Bubble 

V Limpet “ 
fy, Pe’rlsnail “ 

HI Sunray’s “ 

Fulgar “ 

/o Mussel “ 

U/ Clam “ 

h Oyster 

(young) “ 

7 Shells on Seaweed 
. Worm Tube 
1 1 1 Sand Dollar, 

0 Hermit Crab, 
Porpoise Tooth, 
Shark’s Tooth, 
f'v Periwinkle Shell. 

All named with 
Locality. 47 cents 
for all. Postpaid. 
Regular Price, $1. 


<< 

<( 


27 SHOWY MINER¬ 
AL SPECIMENS. 
A PROSPECTORS’ 
COLLECTION. 

Gold Ore, 

Silver “ 

X Copper Ore, 

Lead 

O Zinc “ 
Limonite, 

m Hematite, 
Magnetite, 

Pyrite Crystals, 

0 Quartz “ 

Flint, 

7 Amethyst, 
j- Agate, 

[ ) Cornelian, 
k-' Opal Wood, 

[£ Beryl, 

, Mica, 

— Azurite, 

,r. Malachite, 

UJ Garnet Crystal, 
Tourmaline crystal 
<C Sulphur, 

^ Calcite, 

Amazon Stone, 

7 Fluorite, 

. Actinolite, 
Rhodonite. 

n 

| All named with 
_Locality. 27 cents 

< for all. Postpaid. 
Regular Price, 50c 
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r liie Youth’s Jiealiii. 

- —--~==-:=r: —- ■' =*==* 




You may select any TEN of the following 
books under the conditions given below.- 


is the greatest Free Offer ever made by any publishers of juvenile literature; and if these books 
were not made in our own printing establishment from the latest labor-saving machinery, it would 
be impossible for us to give away ONE HILLION FREE BOOKS, as we now propose to do. 
You probably know that we are the publishers of The Youth’s Realm, an illustrated, monthly paper, 
worth at least $1.00 a year, but which we are at present offering for only 35 cents a year. Now if you will 
get us only one yearly subscriber to the Youth’s R e alm at 35 cents, or subscribe yourself for one year, 
we will give you free any TEN of the books listed below. Books are not for sale at any price, and six- 
months’ subscriptions,do not apply to this offer under a ;v> conditions. y r 

As easy way to secure new subscribers is for you to offer your friends who are willing to subscribe any 
five books on the list, while you select for yourself five more for each new subscriber thus obtained. 

Books must be ordered only by the numbers given them, to avoid delay. 





HERE IS THE LIST OF FREE BOOKS! 



Finipl T/m&T IS! How to Perform Tricks of Sleight-of-hand. 

JL It reveals the secrets of the conjurer’s art, telling 

you how to do wonderful tricks with cards, coins, chemicals, etc. Full di¬ 
rections are also given for making the necessary apparatus. NO. 5- 

How to do Electrical Exper- 

____ i iments with apparatus easily 

made at home. A most instructive book for the amateur, explaining the sil¬ 
ver-plating process, the battery, electrophorus, magnet, leydenjar, etc. NO.11 


ELECTRICITY a iments with apparatus easily 


WAR STORIES. 

War, illustrated. 


By Geo. E. Kilmer. Thrill 
the Civi 
NO. *50. 


ing - narratives of the Civil 


TPQ! A Collection of Rebuses, Charades, etc., 
Jjp iJ! illustrated. They will afford plenty of enter¬ 

tainment for the home circle d uring the long winter evenings. NO. *53. 


Charles’ Surprise, and After a 

seph It. 

Simms, the popular author of juvenile works. NO. 10. 


STORY BOOK • Fallen Star, by Joseph It. 


STOHY BOOK Tlie Hidden - Box ’ ~ y > vn ? ,ni ' 


Olinstead. One of 


stories by this famous author. 


the best 

NO. 6 . 


TWO STOB.IES By Jag " E ‘ A3tgeld * - The y 


teach a good moral besides. 


amuse the younger readers and 

NO. 1. 


corns 

you want to know it. 


Prices we Pay You for the IT. S. Coins worth 

a over face value. Some coins you handle are rare and 


NO. 14. 


"O Household Receipts and Hints. The 

if. -H,Jl young housekeeper can get many good 

ideas from this work. NO. *53. 


STAMP DICTIONARY 

collectors. The most complete philatelic dictionary of stamp words such as 
rouletted, grilled, embossed, wove, S.S.S.S., etc., etc., ever published. In 
fact it explains everything, and is worth 50 c to any collector. NO. 7. 

(KfFfp Ik How to Deal in Postage Stamps. Many trade 

JL O* secrets are here given away for the first time. It 

will interest any collector. NO. 9. 

O A "lyinOC&i we Hay You for Postage Stamps, 

jJfJL -jfj y illustrated with cuts of rare and common varieties.' 

If you have duplicates you need this catalogue. NO. 8 . 

CfciHP A WflCj Queer Facts about Postage Stamps, giving 
Ja. Pk JL ” JL ju St a a great deal of information every intelligent col¬ 


lector should know. 


NO. 3, 


C3m A MBS! Where Dealers Get their Stamps, a secret 
JL fty ja JL KP- never before made known to the public. It also 
tells where Y ou can pick up a great many stamps free, and get large prices 
for some by selling them to dealers. NO. 13. 


How to Perform Chemical Ex- 
1. m Ft F.< IVfi JLitSffi Jl- Jilfo JL a periments at Home. Afinelabor- 

atory manual on tests for acids, how to make gases, explosives, etc., and a 
great variety of colored fires etc. for illuminations. Any boy can start a labor¬ 
atory by securing this book, NO. 3. 

Short Stories of Lincoln, by John Rid- 
path and others, illustrated. NO. *51. 


LINCOLN 
TOYS. 


How to Make Toys, such as fire balloons, kites, bows 
and arrows, flying pigeons, etc., etc, NO. 18. 


* Starred numbers refer to works folded in paper, not book, form, butofsarrte size as the rest. 

Order Books only by I^Ui¥lBER to avoid delay in getting them. 

A di 111 4 on © p£\ PUBUSHERS of • • • • 

• UULLAlflJ Ck IAI99 THE YOUTH’S REALM, 

9? Pembroke Street, BOSTON, HASS 





































